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Remedial Instruction In Reading 
With College Freshmen 


CHAPTER I. NATURE AND SCOPE OF THE 
INVESTIGATION 


General Description of the Experiment 


The purpose of the investigation described in this bulletin was to 
determine the effectiveness of remedial instruction in reading with col- 
lege students at the freshman level. 

The personnel of the experiment consisted of twenty-one students 
who were receiving financial aid through the National Youth Administra- 
tion. Each student did four hours of work weekly in remedial reading 
as the work for which he was compensated by this organization. Thus 
this group of students worked in the capacity of paid subjects of re- 
search. 

The experiment was started on October 1, 1937, and continued until 
May 28, 1938. ‘The group as a whole met with the instructor for one 
hour each week; the other three hours per week were devoted to in- 
dependent, but supervised work on the part of each individual student. 

The students were selected with the view of having the group repre- 
sent a wide range of ability. Edgar L. Yeager, Assistant Professor of 
Psychology at Indiana University, administered to all entering fresh- 
men in Indiana University the Psychological Examination for College 
Freshmen which is published by the American Council on Education. 
The total percentile ratings resulting from this test for the individual 
students comprising the group involved in this experiment ranged from 
99 to 3. The rating of each student is shown below in Table I. 


TABLE I. TOTAL PERCENTILE RATINGS OF INDIVIDUALS IN THE 
EXPERIMENTAL GROUP RESULTING FROM THE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
EXAMINATION FOR COLLEGE FRESHMEN 


Total Total 
Student percentile Student percentile 

rating rating 
99 Student K........:... 58 
75 Stadent Q@............ 32 
71 Student 8............. 9 
68 Student T............ 9 
3 
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A comparison of the distribution for the group used in the study 
with the distribution for the entire body of college freshmen indicates 
that the group was representative in so far as range of ability is re- 
vealed by the psychological examination used. 

It will be noted that these students were not selected on the basis 
of poor reading ability. They were selected on the basis of intelligence 
as a representative college group. The investigation was directed toward 
a study of the reading ability of this typical group of freshmen, and of 
the possibilities of improving the reading ability of good readers as well 
as of poor ones. 

At the beginning of the experiment two reading tests were adminis- 
tered to the students. One of these was the Iowa Silent Reading Tests, 
Advanced Test: Form A. This test is designed to measure six different 
phases of reading ability: 


1. Paragraph Meaning 3. Paragraph Organization 
a. Science a. Selection of Central Idea 
b. Literature b. Outlining 

2. Word Meaning 4. Sentence Meaning 
a. Social Science 5. Location of Information 
b. Science a. Use of the Index 
c. Mathematics b. Selection of Key Words 
d. English 6. Rate of Silent Reading 


The students were also given the Minnesota Reading Examination 
for College Students, Form A. This test consists of two parts: Test I, 
Vocabulary, and Test II, Paragraph Reading. 


At the end of the experiment the B forms of both the Iowa Silent 
Reading Tests and the Minnesota Reading Examination for College 
Students were administered to all students in the group. 


A control group was also given the Iowa Silent Reading Tests at 
the beginning and end of the year. This group was matched with the 
experimental group on the basis of total percentile scores resulting 
from the administration of the psychological examination previously 
mentioned. This control group did not receive any remedial instruction 
in reading throughout the year. The reading tests were given to this 
group for the purpose of obtaining data with which to compare the 
relative growth of students who received remedial instruction with 
those who did not. 


Work With Individual Students 


After the results of the reading tests had been tabulated, an individ- 
ual conference was held with each student. During this conference the 
student was asked to state any difficulty which he, himself, had noticed 
in his reading; and he was then informed of his weaknesses as revealed 
by the tests and given instructions for remedial practice. 

A stenographic report of one of these conferences is given below 


as an example of what took place during the initial student-instructor 
consultations. 
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Instructor: “Have you noticed any difficulty in your reading?” 

Student: “Yes, 1 think I am a very slow reader, and I often have 
trouble in getting the meaning.” 

Instructor: “Did you first begin to notice your reading difficulties 
in high school?” 

Student: “No, I think I was probably a poor reader all through 
grade school.” 

Instructor: “Do you think your difficulties in reading affected your 
grades in high school?” 

Student: “Possibly. I often put off studying anything that was 
very hard reading because I hated to read it.” 

Instructor: “The results of the Iowa Silent Reading Test which 
you took show that you are right in believing that you are a slow 
reader. The standard score for college freshmen in Test 6, which 
measures speed, is 33. Your score was 26. You made an average score 
in Test 3, on paragraph organization, but you fell below average in all 
of the other tests which checked your comprehension of meanings. In 
the test on paragraph meaning the standard score is 36 and your score 
was 26; in the test on word meaning the standard is 47 and your score 
was 33; in the test on sentence meaning the standard is 30 and your 
score was 23; in the test on location of information the standard is 20, 
and your score was 17. 

“I think the first thing we had better do is to give you some help 
in getting meanings from what you read. The test in which you made 
the lowest score was the one which had to do with word meanings. 
Do you ever stop while you are reading to look up words of which 
you do not know the meanings?” 

Student: “No, I just skip them.” 

Instructor: “I am going to ask you to do some special work in re- 
gard to word meanings during the coming week. Please get a package 
of 3” x 5” file cards. Every time you meet, in any of your college read- 
ing, a word of which you do not know the meaning, stop and write that 
word down on one of your file cards. Then look up the definition of the 
word in the dictionary. Turn over the card on which you wrote the 
word, and on the back of it write the definition of the word and a 
sentence of your own in which you use the word. 

“After a few of these cards have accumulated begin to test your- 
self on them. Look at the side of each card on which the word appears 
and see whether you can tell yourself the meaning of that word. If you 
do not know the meaning, then turn the card over and look at the 
definition and your sentence on the back of it. Each time you go through 
the cards place the words of which you know the meaning in one pile 
and those of which you do not know the meaning in another pile. 
Continue to work daily on the words of which you do not know the 
meaning. At the end of the week bring both packs of cards to me and 
we will talk things over again.” 

A conference similar to this one was held with each student at the 
beginning of the experiment and again at intervals throughout the year. 
During the course of the year each student did remedial work in connec- 
tion with the several different phases in reading in which he showed 
special weaknesses. 
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This individual remedial practice usually took place as a part of 
the students’ regular reading of their college textbooks. This practice 
always called for a written response, and this written response was 
handed in to the instructor each week to be checked. 

Students who were weak in word meaning were asked to engage 
in practice similar to that described in the sample conference above, and 
in addition they were given vocabulary drill through completion exer- 
cises, and through checking opposites and synonyms. 

Those who were weak in paragraph meaning were asked to do such 
things as answering questions on paragraphs, making up questions of 
their own which would call for a careful consideration of the meaning 
of paragraphs, and writing paragraph summaries. 

The students who made low scores in paragraph organization were 
asked to write the central thought of paragraphs in a single sentence 
each, and to make outlines of sections of their textbook assignments. 

Students who were weak in getting sentence meanings were given 
exercises in answering true-false sentences, and in answering questions 
on the text which would involve a detailed comprehension of sentence 
meanings. 

Students who showed lack of ability in locating information were 
given instruction in the use of readers’ guides, encyclopedias, and library 
files. Then they were given topics upon which they were to look up 
information. Later they chose their own topics from their college 
reading. In both cases they were asked to hand in sections of indexes 
with underlined key words which the students looked up in order to 
find information on the topic named. They also were asked to write a 
summary of all of the techniques used and sources examined to obtain 
information on the topic under consideration. Individual conferences 
usually followed the examination of these summaries by the instructor. 

Many of the students who were slow readers also experienced com- 
prehension difficulties. These students were given comprehension prac- 
tice for several weeks before any attempt was made to increase their 
speed. The work in speed which followed consisted of such things as 
instruction in regard to eye-movements in reading; timed reading of 
easy material; and encouragement in striving consciously to read 
faster and to make sample checkings of the number of words read per 
minute upon a certain day in each successive week, so that the student 
could note his progress from time to time. 


Group Work 


During the hour each week in which the instructor met with the 
group as a whole, two different types of work were done. Sometimes 
the instructor gave lectures on such topics as eye-movements in 
reading, perception, study techniques, etc. The majority of the group 
meetings, however, were devoted to practice exercises on phases of read- 
ing in which nearly all of the students in the group showed weakness. 

Mimeographed sets of exercises were used for this purpose. These 
exercises were prepared, under the supervision of the instructor, by two 
senior students who were paid for their services by the National Youth 
Administration. Samples of these exercises are given in the Appendix. 
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CHAPTER II. RESULTS OF THE EXPERIMENT 


Mean Comparisons of Initial and Final Test Scores of the 
Experimental Group 


Table II and Table III, given below, show the mean scores made by 
the experimental group in the initial and final reading tests which 
were administered to that group. 


TABLE II. MEAN SCORES RESULTING FROM THE INITIAL AND 
FINAL ADMINISTRATION OF THE IOWA SILENT READING TESTS 
TO THE EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 


Aspect of reading Points 

Test measured Form A | Form B | gained 

Paragraph meaning..... 43.21 49.61 6.40 
Word meaning......... 48.63 55.80 7.17 
Paragraph organization.| 15.58 20.29 4.71 
Sentence meaning...... 34.34 41.61 7.27 
Location of information.) 20.27 28.54 8.27 
Rate of silent reading. .| 35.30 45.86 10.56 


In examining Table II we find that a comparison of initial and 
final medians reveals improvement in all aspects of reading measured 
by the Iowa Silent Reading Tests. There was a mean gain of 6.40 
points in paragraph meaning, of 7.17 points in word meaning, of 4.71 
points in paragraph organization, of 7.27 points in sentence meaning, of 
8.27 points in location of information, and of 10.56 points in rate of 
silent reading. 


TABLE III. MEAN SCORES RESULTING FROM THE INITIAL AND 
FINAL ADMINISTRATION OF THE MINNESOTA READING EXAMI- 
NATION FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS TO THE EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 


| | 
| Aspects of reading | Points 
rest measured Form A | Form B | gained 


Vocabulary. ... | 40.21 58.70 18.49 


....| Paragraph reading. 4 14.63 19.34 4.71 


In examining these results, we find that students in the experi- 
mental group made a mean gain of 18.49 points in vocabulary, and of 
4.71 points in paragraph reading. 
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Comparisons between the Experimental Group 
and the Control Group 


In September of the year in which the experiment described in 
this bulletin was started, the Iowa Silent Reading Tests, Advanced 
Test, Form A, were given to about 100 freshmen by Dr. Raleigh W. 
Holmstedt in his classes in Educational Psychology. These tests were 
given for survey purposes and with no intention of follow-up remedial 
instruction. 

In the spring there were selected from this group twenty-one stu- 
dents whose respective total percentile scores made on the psychological 
examination matched as nearly as possible the total percentile scores 
of the twenty-one students, respectively, in the experimental group. 
The matched scores of the students in the two groups are shown in 
Table IV_ below. 

TABLE IV. MATCHED SCORES OF STUDENTS IN THE EXPERI- 
MENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS, RESPECTIVELY, ON THE BASIS 


OF RESULTS OBTAINED FROM GIVING THE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
EXAMINATION§FOR COLLEGE FRESHMEN 


| Total 


Total 
Experimental Group | percentile || Control group percentile 
score | score 

| 
99 | Student A........... 99 
Smet 88 89 
| 84 _ 84 
71 Student I.......... 71 

| 
58 Student K........... 60 
Student M.............| 50 ee 50 
Student N........ ' 50 Student N........... 49 

| | 
31 | 32 
32 Student Q@........... 31 


An examination of this table will show that the experimental and 
control groups were fairly well matched in percentile scores on the 
psychological test. In cases in which it was not possible to find a stu- 
dent in the control group whose score matched exactly with that of a 
student in the experimental group, the usual procedure was to choose 
a student in the control group who had a slightly higher score than the 
student with whom he was matched in the experimental group. Thus 
the favor, if any, was in most cases given to the control group. 
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The twenty-one students in the control group who had no remedial 
instruction throughout the year were given the Iowa Silent Reading 
Tests, Form B, at the same time that this test was administered to 
students in the experimental group at the end of the experiment in May. 

Tables V and VI reveal some interesting data in regard to the con- 
trol group and in regard to its relationship with the experimental group. 
TABLE V. COMPARISON OF INITIAL AND FINAL MEAN SCORES 


MADE BY THE CONTROL GROUP ON FORMS A AND B, RESPEC- 
TIVELY, OF THE IOWA SILENT READING TESTS 


| 


Aspect of reading Points 

Test measured Form A | Form B | gained 
Paragraph meaning..... 44.15 46.41 2.26 
Word meaning......... 46.23 48.69 2.46 
ee ee Paragraph organization 16.61 18.35 1.74 
Sentence meaning...... 33.47 36.81 3.34 
Location of information| 23.38 25.76 2.38 
IER, Rate of silent reading..| 36.51 | 40.53 4.02 


This table shows that the control group made mean gains of 2.26 
points in paragraph meaning, 2.46 points in word meaning, 1.74 points 
in paragraph organization, 3.34 points in sentence meaning, 2.38 points 
in location of information, and 4.02 points in rate of silent reading. 
Thus it is evident that just the normal reading which these students 
did during their freshman year in college served to improve their read- 
ing ability on all six aspects of reading measured by the Iowa Silent 
Reading Tests. 

TABLE VI. COMPARISON OF MEAN GAINS MADE BY THE EXPERI- 


MENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS AS MEASURED BY THE IOWA 
SILENT READING TESTS 


| Median Median Difference in 
points points gains of 
Test Aspect of | gained by gained by | experimental 
reading | experimental control and control 
measured group group groups 
Paragraph 
meaning.... ‘| 6.40 2.26 4.14 
Word 
meaning. .... | 7.17 2.46 4.71 
Paragraph 
organization. | 4.71 1.74 2.97 
meaning... ..| 7.27 3.34 3.93 
information. . 8.27 2.38 5.89 
Rate of silent 
reading...... 10.56 4.02 6.54 
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The data presented in this table show that the experimental group 
made considerably greater gains than did the control group. The ex- 
perimental group made a mean gain of 4.14 points in paragraph mean- 
ing above the gain made by the control group, of 4.71 points in word 
meaning, of 2.97 points in paragraph organization, of 3.93 points in 
sentence meaning, of 5.89 points in location of information, and of 
6.54 points in rate of silent reading. Thus it is evident that the experi- 
mental group showed improvement over the control group in all six 
aspects of reading measured. 


Comparison of Gains Made by Excellent, 
Average, and Poor Readers 


In the initial administration of the Iowa Silent Reading Tests three 
students in the experimental group made scores which were above 
the norm in all aspects of reading measured by these tests. These stu- 
dents, however, were given the general remedial instruction which 
was given to all students in the group and they were given individual 
practice in those phases of reading in which they made the lowest 
score, even though that score was above the norm. Total gains in 
comprehension and rate made by these students are shown below in 
Table VII. 


TABLE VII. GAINS MADE BY THREE STUDENTS WHO EARNED 
THE HIGHEST TOTAL COMPREHENSION SCORES ON THE IOWA 
SILENT READING TESTS, FORM A 


Total comprehension score Rate score 
Student 
Initial Final Initial | Final 
test test Gain test test Gain 
Student A........ 180 209 29 30 46 16 
Student B........ 166 205 39 36 45 9 
Student C........ 165 195 30 41 49 8 
Total points 


The summary in Table VII shows the total points gained in com- 
prehension and rate by the three students who were already excellent 
readers before any remedial instruction was given to them. Student 
A gained 29 points in comprehension and 16 points in rate; Student B 
gained 39 points in comprehension and 9 points in rate; and Student C 
gained 30 points in comprehension and 8 points in rate. The total num- 
ber of points gained by these three students in comprehension was 98 
and the total number of points gained by them in rate was 33. 
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Table VIII is concerned with the scores of three students whose 
total comprehension scores resulting from the Iowa Silent Reading 
Tests, Form A, fell at the middle of the distribution of scores for the 
group as a whole. 


TABLE VIII. GAINS MADE BY THREE STUDENTS WHO EARNED 
AVERAGE TOTAL COMPREHENSION SCORES ON THE IOWA SILENT 
READING TESTS, FORM A 


Total comprehension score | Rate score 

Student = 

Initial Final | Initial | Final 
test | test | Gain test | test Gain 
| | | 

Student A........| 155 | 180 | 25 35 41 6 
Student B..... | 490 | (15 29 33 4 
Student C........) 47 | O 39 41 2 

Total points | 


In examining Table VIII, we find a summary of total points gained 
in comprehension and rate by three students who were average readers 
in this group of students at the beginning of the experiment. Student A 
gained 25 points in comprehension and 6 points in rate; Student B 
gained 15 points in comprehension and 4 points in rate; Student C 
gained 0 points in comprehension and 2 points in rate. The three stu- 
dents together made a total gain of 40 points in comprehension and 12 
points in rate. 

Table IX shows the scores of three students who made the lowest 
total comprehension scores in the experimental group who took the 
Iowa Silent Reading Tests, Form A. 

TABLE IX. GAINS MADE BY THREE STUDENTS WHO EARNED 
THE LOWEST TOTAL COMPREHENSION SCORES ON THE IOWA 
SILENT READING TESTS, FORM A 


Total comprehension score | Rate score 
Student — | 
| Initial | Final | Initial | Final 
| test | test | Gain test test Gain 
| | 
Student A.........} 140 | 154 | 14 26 28 2 
Student B........ 37 37 0 
Student C........, 12 | | 13 32 40 8 
Total points 
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An examination of this table shows that Student A made a gain of 
14 points in total comprehension, and a gain of 2 points in rate; Student 
B gained 23 points in total comprehension and 0 points in rate; Stu- 
dent C gained 13 points in total comprehension and 8 points in rate. The 
total number of points gained in comprehension by these three students 
was 50 and the total number of points gained by them in rate was 10. 

A study of the total gains shown in Tables VIII, IX, and X indicates 
that the students who were the best readers in the beginning made the 
greatest gains under their course of remedial instruction. The total gain 
made in comprehension by the highest group was 98 points as compared 
with gains of 40 points and 50 points made by the middle and low 
groups, respectively. The total gain made in speed by the high group 
was 33 points as compared with 12 points and 10 points made by the 
middle and low groups, respectively. 

An examination of the individual scores reveals some overlappings 
of gains made by students in the different groups. No individual stu- 
dent in either the middle or low group made as great a gain in com- 
prehension as any one of the students in the high group. Two students 
in the low group, however, made gains which exceeded those made by 
students in the average group: Student B in the low group made a 
gain of 23 points while Student B in the average group made a gain of 
15 points; and Student C of the low group made a gain of 13 points 
while Student C of the average group made no gain at all. 

In studying the individual gains in speed we find that no student 
in the average or low groups made as great a gain as students A or B 
in the high group. We do find, however, that Student C in the low 
group made a gain of 8 points, which was as much as Student C in the 
high group. Thus Student C in the low group made a higher gain in 
speed than any one of the three students in the average group, who 
made gains of 6, 4, and 2, respectively. Students A and B in the average 
group made greater gains in speed than did Students A and B in the 
low group. 

It is evident, then, that there are overlappings in the amount of 
gains in speed made by individual students in all of the groups; that 
there are no overlappings between the individual gains in comprehension 
made by students in the highest group as compared with students either 
in the middle or low groups, respectively; but that there are overlappings 
between the individual gains in comprehension made by students in the 
average and low groups. A comparison of the total gains for each of 
the three groups shows a wider difference between the high group and 
the middle group than between the middle group and the low group. 
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CHAPTER III. SUMMARY 


THE data resulting from this experiment would lead us to the fol- 
lowing conclusions in regard to the remedial work in reading which 
was done with this particular group of students: 


1. Students who were given remedial instruction made substantial 
gains in all of the aspects of reading measured by the Iowa Silent 
Reading Tests, Advanced Test: paragraph meaning, word meaning, para- 
graph organization, sentence meaning, location of information, and rate 
of silent reading. 


2. Students who were given remedial work made substantial gains 


in both aspects of reading measured by the Minnesota Reading Examina- 
tion for College Students: vocabulary, and paragraph reading. 


3. Students in the control group who had no remedial instruction 
in reading also made gains in all aspects of reading measured by the 
Iowa Silent Reading Tests, Advanced Test.. This change evidently was 
brought about through the normal reading which these freshmen stu- 
dents did during their first year in college. 


4. The experimental group which received remedial instruction 
showed marked improvement over the improvement that was made by 
the control group which did not receive remedial instruction. 


5. The students in the experimental group who were the best 
readers at the beginning of the experiment made the greatest total gains 
in both comprehension and speed as a result of their course in remedial 
instruction. 


6. Students who were average readers in the experimental group 
made a total gain in speed which excelled the total gain in speed made 
by students who were the poorest readers at the beginning of the 
experiment. 


7. Students who were average readers at the beginning of the 
experiment did not make as high a total gain in comprehension as did 
the students who were the poorest readers. 


8. A comparison of the total gains for each of the three ability 


groups shows a wider difference between the high group and the middle 
group than between the middle group and low group. 
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APPENDIX 
SAMPLES OF MATERIALS USED" 


IT was explained in Chapter I that much of the remedial instruction 
in this experiment made use of the content in the college textbooks 
which the students were regularly using in their classes. It was neces- 
sary, however, to prepare additional mimeographed material to meet two 
needs which the reading in textbooks did not meet: (1) to provide a suf- 
ficient number of copies of material with which the whole group of 
students could work when they met with the instructor; (2) to give 
certain kinds of practice to individuals which could not be provided 
through the use of books. 

Space does not permit the inclusion of a sample of all of the dif- 
ferent types of exercises used. However, a sample of each of eight of 
these different types of exercises will be included in this chapter: 

I. Exercises to increase vocabulary. 
II. Exercises in finding the important points in a paragraph. 
Ill. Exercises in outlining a paragraph. 
IV. Exercises in answering questions on a selection to obtain 
detailed meanings. 
V. Exercises in answering true-false statements on detailed 
meanings. 
VI. Exercises in obtaining detailed sentence meanings. 
VII. Exercises in answering questions on sections of indexes 
(locating information). 
VIII. Exercises in remembering what is read through the use of 
four different methods: 
(a) Making a summary of the main points in a selection, 
then memorizing the summary. 
(b) Taking brief key-word notes on a selection, then memo- 
rizing them. 
(c) Making an outline of a selection, then memorizing the 
outline. 
(d) Picking out important points mentally and memorizing 
them as the reading proceeds. 


I. Exercise to Increase Vocabulary 


The instructions which were given to students before working on 
the exercise to increase vocabulary were: “Look at the first word in each 
line. Then find another word in that line which is most similar in mean- 
ing. Underline that word.” 

After working through the exercise, students were given the cor- 
rect answers and were asked to check their own papers. Each student 
made a list of the words he missed and later looked them up in a dic- 
tionary. The same exercise was then given again to see how much 
improvement was made. 


1. Exonerate—absolve—spread—dilate—waste 

2. Ghostly—strange—horrible—unhappy—queer 
3. Fervor—quiet—ardor—indifference—happy 

4. Infest—overrun—dilate—inflect—divert 


1 Grateful acknowledgment is made to Misses Vera May Wampler and Camille Dan- 
iels, who developed these exercises under the supervision of the writer. 
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5. Inflexible—strong—hard—unbending—rough 

6. Defect—weakness—strength—imperfection—defer 
7. Incarcerate—release—confine—cut—carry 

8. Censure—harm—criticize—praise—condemn 

9. Corrode—break—carry—grow—disappear 

10. Drab—dark—bright—sad—dullness 

11. Pedagogue—traveller—teacher—person—pedlar 
12. Maim—marvel—carry—push—mutilate 

13. Infortitude—brave—timidity—beautiful—strong 
14. Garrulou uiet—wordy—mean—clear 

15. Fluctuate—change—move—oscillate—steady 


16. Extempore—impromptu—premeditated—planned—designed 


17. Devout—impious—happy—righteous—irreligious 
18. Deface—beautify—mar—embellish—adorn 


19. Complacency—dissatisfaction—satisfaction—unhappiness— 


complaining 
20. Competent—adequate—inadequate—insufficient—unfit 
21. Elusive—evasive—stable—manifest—evident 
22. Elicit—improper—extract—unlawful—evade 
23. Ingenuous—gifted—artless—artful—sly 
24. Iniquitous—wicked—just—good—upright 
25. Ingenious—gifted—artless—naive—sincere 
26. Eulogize—decry—defame—disparage—glorify 
27. Conjecture—imagine—recite—understand—tell 
28. Enervate—weaken—strengthen—invigorate—stimulate 
29. Depraved—virtuous—hungry—evil—good 
30. Decry—discredit—praise—scream—commend 
31. Contemptible—haughty—scornful—admirable—worthless 
32. Contention—concord—strife—codperation—contentedness 
33. Sensuous—voluptuous—ascetic—spiritual—ethical 


34. Intolerance—broadmindedness—thoughtfulness—narrowness— 


kindness 


35. Inadvertance—care—assiduity—carefulness—heedlessness 


36. Consecrate—profane—desecrate—dedicate—praise 
37. Miscreant—rascal—murderer—creature—thief 

38. Homogeneous—unlike—contented—alike—home-loving 
39. Hallucination—reality—fact—delusion—belief 

40. Austere—gentle—self-gratifying—harsh—kind 


Il. Exercise in Finding the Important 
Points in a Paragraph 


Before working through this exercise in finding the important points 
in a paragraph, students were told to look at the heading at the right 
of each paragraph, such as “Summary of Economic Changes Reflected 
in Hesiod’s Poem.” They were then to read the paragraph, to select 
the important points which were made in regard to this topic, and to 


write these points on the back of the sheet. 


Following the working out of the exercise, the various answers 
were discussed and each student crossed out or added to his list in the 


light of this discussion. 


An early reflection of the economic transition and the 
resulting social bitterness of the masses is found in the 
poem Works and Days by the poet Hesiod, a Boeotian farm- 
er of the early seventh century, B.C. The poem has well 
been called the first voice raised in Greece in behalf of the 
common man. 

Hesiod’s father, who “was wont to sail the seas seek- 
ing good,” had migrated from Asia Minor to Ascra in 
Boeotia in search of free land, but in fleeing the “evil 
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penury” he settled on a hardscrabble farm. At the father’s death the 
elder son, Perses, fleeced Hesiod out of his rightful share, but failed to 
prosper. In Works and Days Hesiod voiced his complaints against his 
brother and the evils of the age, and undertook to teach the true prin- 
ciples of farm economy and honest labor. The age of “gleaming bronze” 
had been displaced by the evil age of “black iron.” Work is a hard 
necessity for all, but being a necessity, it is no disgrace, though indolence 
is. Hesiod dignifies labor more than any other Greek writer except Solon, 
but his tone is distinctly gloomy and reflects a condition in Boeotia of 
hardship, oppression of the poor, and bitter social strife. The noble lords 
of the district hold tracts of the best land, and rob the peasants even 
of their poor landhoidings. The poet complains bitterly of these 
exploiters and of the wealthier traders, who take the law into their own 
hands, and are devoid of fellow feeling. The “gift-devouring princes” are 
likened to hawks that gloat over the nightingale as their prey, and the 
poet warns them of the coming vengeance of the deathless gods for 
their injustice. 

The lines between rich and poor were thus sharply drawn even as 
early as about 700 B.C. in the backwoods country of Boeotia. The poor 
are beginning to be class-conscious, and the new economic opportunities 
are making oppression, envy, and strife common. Property is seized 
by violence; debt is a commonplace; trade speculation is rife; and it is 
not unusual to lose one’s entire property in one commercial venture. 
There is a new emphasis on wealth. Hesiod and the lyric poets of the 
following century constantly harp on this string. The keen interest in 
wealth and the number of terms used for it in so short a poem devoted 
to agriculture by a backwoods farmer who was opposed to trade are 
marked evidence of a distinct advance since Homeric times. Even in- 
dustry in this backwood region is sufficiently advanced so that artisans 
are competing with each other; “carpenter is jealous of carpenter, and 
potter of potter.’” 


III. Exercises in Outlining a Paragraph 


As preparation for the exercise in outlining a paragraph, students 
were told to write the heading opposite each paragraph on the back of 
the sheet and then to write in outline form the points in the paragraph 
which had to do with this heading. They were to use the same number 
of letters for the subheadings in their outlines as were given at the right 
of each paragraph. After the exercise was completed, the outline for 
each paragraph was discussed, and students who needed to do so 
reconstructed their outlines accordingly. 


1. During the rough stone or Paleolithic Age, man Epochs in 
lived almost as the animals about him. His implements of Man’s 
war and of the chase were made of rough stone or of Development: 
bones. As time passed man learned to polish the stones, A. 
to shape them into knives, arrowheads, and stone axes, or B. 
“tomahawks,” as the American Indians called them. The C. 
age of polished stone implements is sometimes called the D. 
Neolithic Age. This primeval man gradually passed from 
one age to another. At length man came to learn the use 
of metals. He first used copper—this gave way to mixing 
with tin for making of implements. The mixture is called 
bronze. Finally man discovered how to make iron, which 
is the most useful of all metals, and happily the most 
abundant. 


? Grateful acknowledgment is given to Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York, 
N.Y., for their permission to use these paragraphs which appear in History of Ancient 
Civilization, Vol. I, by Albert J. Trever. 
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2. With respect to man’s economic progress, his meth- 
ods of getting a living, we may divide his career into five 
stages. During the hunting and fishing stage men lived 
chiefly on game and fish. They lived in caves or rude huts. 
Passing from the rough stone age to the polished stone 
age during this time, they invented the bow and arrow. 
As time passed, man discovered that it was far easier to 
make his living by keeping flocks and herds than by depend- 
ing on his skill in capturing wild animals. A typical ex- 
ample of man in the pastoral stage was the patriarch 
Abraham, founder of the Jewish nation. 


Still later men became farmers and passed into the 
agricultural stage. The agricultural stage is characterized 
by the introduction of slavery. 


Next came the handicraft stage, during which man 
slowly advanced in the production of goods and implements. 
Manufacturing was done by hand. 


Finally we have the industrial stage. This is charac- 
terized by great invention, by world-wide commercial ac- 
tivity, and by the production of goods in colossal quantities. 


3. The beginning of history finds the inhabitants of 
the earth divided into many types or races, distinguished 
from one another by color, language, physical features and 
the like. These types of people are usually grouped into 
four great races of which all minor divisions are but vari- 
ations. The Caucasian Race comprises most of the peoples 
of Europe and their descendants in America and elsewhere, 
also the peoples of northern Africa and of western Asia. 
In ancient times the peoples of India, Babylonia, Arabia, 
Palestine, Egypt, and of Greece, Italy and the rest of Eu- 
rope belonged to this race. The Ethiopian race inhabits 
central Africa and other warm lands where many have 
adopted the civilization of white men. The Mongolian race 
includes the Chinese, Japanese, and other peoples of north- 
ern and eastern Asia and adjacent islands. The American 
race or Indians were discovered by the Europeans after 
1492. 


4. The people of the Nile are especially interesting to 
us because they developed the first civilization in the 
world’s history. We are indebted to them for much that 
we enjoy. We owe them for the calendar, for the founda- 
tions of the sciences of astronomy and geometry, and for 
some of the best features of our modern architecture. 
Their greatest achievement was the invention of the 
alphabet. 


5. The Hebrew religion differed greatly from that of 
any other ancient people. The chief point of difference lay 
in the fact that the Hebrews alone were Monotheistic. 
Other nations worshipped idols and heavenly bodies and 
mundane objects; the Jews were forbidden to do so. Nearly 
all ancient peoples claimed divine descent for their rulers. 
No such claim was ever made by the Hebrews. The Hebrew 
religion was the only ancient religion that furnished no 
direct teaching concerning future life. This is explained 
by the Christian world as having been divinely designed 
in order that this final and supreme revelation should be 
reserved for the one who was to be born to the house of 
David in the fullness of the time. 
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6. Anyone who has a strong, athletic body and who 
can suffer hardships without complaining is often called 
a Spartan. Sparta, or Lacedaemon, was a small city on 
the banks of the little river Eurotas, which winds among 
the mountains of Laconia. The people of this famous little 
city were divided into classes. The Spartans had complete 
control of government. They were capable of bearing arms 
and numbered only about 6,000 at any one time. The 
Perioeci occupied a hundred villages scattered among 
the mountains. They were merchants, manufacturers, and 
sailors, and were subject to the Spartans, to whom they 
paid heavy tribute. The helots were a class of serfs. They 
tilled the soil and their Spartan masters took almost all 
of their crops. 


7. It is difficult to appraise the work of Alexander 
the Great. Brief and brilliant was his career and through 


his amazing energy and his unbounded ambition he crowd- Masedeuien a 


ed into his short reign of 13 years the deeds of many life- 
times. His armies never knew defeat; he conquered many 
nations and founded many cities. There was no power that 
could hold his empire together when he was gone, and it 
was divided among his generals. 

Whatever may have been the motives of Alexander, 
it is certain that though his empire soon fell apart, his 
conquests were productive of great and lasting results. 
With all his grave faults he was a true friend of learning 
and culture. His conquests broke down all barriers and 
ended the long strife between East and West. They 
opened the way for Greek colonization and the carrying 
of Greek culture to the Orient. The Greek language also 
was diffused far and wide and it became the language of 
culture in many nations. This general leveling of people 
and diffusion of the Greek language and culture smoothed 
the way for the Conquest of Rome and still later for the 
spread of the Christian religion. 

8. Two serious faults must be found with the feudal 
knight. He fostered the caste system and never learned to 
recognize the rights of his inferiors. He made warfare 
the chief if not the sole business of his life. 


9. The merits of the feudal system will, however, 
perhaps outweigh the defects. The peasants, in that age 
of disorder, were doubtless better off under the protection 
of a feudal master than in the earlier centuries when law- 
less, wandering tribes devastated the land. Moreover, the 
feudal peasants learned to toil and to become self-reliant 
and strong. Their moral and religious standard was high. 
They became a stout yeomanry and they laid the founda- 
tion of a future civilization. 
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IV. Exercises in Answering Questions on a Selection to Obtain 


Detailed Meanings 


In working the exercise in answering questions on a 


obtain detailed meanings, students were told to read the content care- 
fully, then to write the answers to the questions asked in the latter 


part of the exercise without referring back to the content. 


? Grateful acknowledgment is made to the American Book Company, Chicago, IIl., 
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After writing the answers, each student checked his answers by 
referring back to the content. 


There was a law passed by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in 1887 which forbade “Any contract, agreement, or combination .. . 
for the pooling of freights of different competing railroads, and thereby 
made illegal all the existing pools between the railroads.” To secure 
codperation, the. various traffic associations simply reorganized, with- 
out the pooling clause, “for the purpose of facilitating the transaction 
and exchange of business with each other.” These associations, while 
technically avoiding pooling, regulated rates and punished offending 
members. In 1897 and 1898 the Supreme Court decided in two impor- 
tant cases—those against the Trans-Missouri Freight Association and 
the Joint Traffic Association—that rate agreements violated the Anti- 
Trust Law of 1890, which prohibited “every contract, combination in 
the form of a trust or otherwise, or conspiracy, in restraint of trade 
or commerce,” and that they were therefore illegal. As pools and rate 
agreements were now both forbidden, the railways were compelled to 
devise a new method of regulating their relations or return to unre- 
stricted competition. The first and most noticeable result was the 
consolidation of hitherto independent lines and the absorption of the 
smaller roads by the large systems. Beginning with 1898 the con- 
solidation of railroads proceeded very rapidly, until it was finally 
checked by the decision in the Northern Securities Case (1908) which 
declared the combination of parallel roads to be illegal. These con- 
solidations had been brought about by purchase in some cases, by lease 
or by means of stock holdings in others. Meanwhile, however, the 
trunk and transcontinental lines had devised another way of preventing 
competition without resorting to combination; this was the so-called 
“community of interest.” As we shall see, some eight or nine groups 
of capitalists control over two-thirds of the railway mileage in the 
United States. By making representatives of one group members of 
the boards of directors of other groups, a community of interest and 
management was established which secured the harmonious codperation 
of the various lines. Usually there has been a community of ownership 
also, the owners of one group of roads being financially interested in 
the other rival roads. That combination of some sort between the 
railroads is inevitable seems clear; the practical problem is therefore 
not so much its prevention as its regulation. 


Questions to be answered without referring back to 
written material: 


1. What did the Interstate Commerce Law declare illegal? 

When was it passed? 

3. How did traffic associations keep from obeying the Interstate Com- 
merce Law? 

4. While technically avoiding pooling what did the associations con- 

tinue to do? 

What cases did the Supreme Court decide on in 1897 and 1898? 

What did they decide? 

What law did the rate-agreements violate? 

What were the provisions of the Anti-Trust Law of 1890? 

Why were the railways compelled to devise a new method of regu- 

lating their relations? 

10. What was the other alternative if they did not devise new methods 

of regulating their relations? 

. What new method resulted? 
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12. What checked the rapid consolidation of the railroads? 

13. What was the decision in the Northern Securities Case? 

14. What were the three means of bringing about consolidation ? 

15. What means did the trunk and transcontinental lines devise to pre- 
vent competition ? 

16. Who controls railway mileage in the United States today? 

17. How was a “community of interest” established ? 

18. What was secured in the “community of interest”? 

19. Is combination in railroads inevitable ? 

20. What is the practical problem of the railroad today? 


V. Exercise in Answering True-False Statements on 
Detailed Meanings 


Before working through the true-false exercise on detailed meanings 
students were instructed to read each section of content in the exercise 
and then to check the statements or phrases following the section as 
indicated. Discussion followed and each student corrected his own paper. 


1. It was a gloomy amphitheater in the deep forests, to which the 
assembled multitude bore the unfortunate Occonestoga. The whole 
scene was unique in that solemn grandeur, that somber hue, that deep 
spiritual repose, in which the human imagination delights to invest the 
region which has been rendered remarkable for the deed of punishment 
or crime. A small swamp or morass hung upon one side of the wood, 
from the rank bosom of which, in numberless millions, the flickering 
firefly perpetually darted upward, giving a brilliance and animation to 
the spot, which at the moment no assemblage of light or life could 
possibly enliven. The ancient oak. a bearded Druid, was there to con- 
tribute to the dire solemnity of all associations—the green but gloomy 
cedar, the ghostly cypress, and here and there, the overgrown pine— 
all rose up in their primitive strength, and with an undergrowth around 
them of shrub and flower that scarcely at any time, in that sheltered 
and congenial habitation, had found it necessary to shrink from winter. 
In the center of the area thus invested rose a high and venerable mound, 
the tumulus of many preceding ages, from the washed sides of which 
might now and then be seen protruding the bleached bones of some 
ancient warrior or sage. A circle of trees at a little distance hedged it 
in, made secure and sacred by the performance there of many of their 
religious rites and offices,—themselves, as they bore the broad arrow 
of the Yemassee, being free from all danger of overthrow or desecration 
by Indian hands.‘ 


1. Underline the word that lends to the atmosphere: 


(a) Amphitheater 
(b) Somber 
Brilliance 


2. Check the false statements, if any: 
(a) It was the trial of Occonestoga. 
(b) There was a mound in the center of the area. 
(c) The place was hedged in by trees. 


*Grateful acknowledgment is made to the American Book Company, Chicago, IIl., for 
permission to use this paragraph, which appears in The Yemassee by William Gilmore 
Simms. 
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3. Check the true statements, if any: 
(a) Fireflies perpetually dart upward. 
(b) The Yemassee is a tribe of Indians. 
(c) The oak was of the Druid species. 


2. Picture to yourself a large white house just across the road, 
nearly opposite our cottage. It is not a house, but a mansion, built, 
perhaps, in the colonial period with rambling extensions, and gambrel 
roof, and a wide piazza on three sides,—a self-possessed high-bred 
piece of architecture, with its nose in the air. It stands back from the 
road, and has an obsequious retinue of fringed elms and oaks and weep- 
ing willows. Sometimes in the morning, and oftener in the afternoon, 
when the sun has withdrawn from that part of the mansion, a young 
woman appears on the piazza with some mysterious Penelope web of 
embroidery in her hand, or a book. There is a hammock over there,— 
of pineapple fiber, it looks from here. A hammock is very becoming 
when one is eighteen, and her golden hair, and dark eyes, and an 
emerald-colored illusion dress looped up after the fashion of a Dresden 
china shepherdess, and is chaussée like a belle of the time of Louis 
Quatorze. All this splendor goes into that hammock, and sways there 
like a pond-lily in the golden afternoon. The window of my bedroom 
looks down on that piazza,—and so do I.° 


1. Check the true statements, if any: 
(a) This story is drawn from the time of Louis Quatorze of France, 
and describes the lovely “belles” of this period. 
(b) This girl’s name was Penelope. 
(c) She had golden hair and blue eyes, and the author watched 
her from his bedroom window. 


2. Check the false statements: 
(a) The girl, Penelope, was mysterious. 
(b) She lived in a white cottage opposite the author’s mansion. 
(c) Her house stood back from the road, and had a retinue of 
elms, poplars, and weeping willows. 


3. Underline the adjectives that describe the girl in the hammock: 
(a) Self-possessed 

(b) Mysterious 

(c) Eighteen 


3. The spot was singularly wild and impressive. A wooded amphi- 
theater, surrounded on three sides by precipitous cliffs of naked granite, 
sloped gently toward the crest of another precipice that overlooked the 
valley. It was undoubtedly the most suitable spot for a camp, had 
camping been advisable. But Mr. Oakhurst knew that scarcely half 
the journey to Sandy Bar was accomplished, and the party were not 
equipped or provisioned for delay. This fact he pointed out to his 
companions curtly, with a philosophic commentary on the folly of 
“throwing up their hands before the game was played out.” But they 
were furnished with liquor, which in this emergency stood them in place 
of food, fuel, rest, and prescience. In spite of his remonstrances, it was 
not long before they were more or less under its influence. Uncle Billy 
passed rapidly from a bellicose state into one of stupor, the Duchess 
became maudlin, and Mother Shipton snored. Mr. Oakhurst alone re- 
mained erect, leaning against a rock, calmly surveying them.‘ 


~ §Grateful acknowledgment is made to the Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass., 
~ peuiiaten to use this paragraph, which appears in Marjorie Daw by Thomas Bailey 
rich. 
* Grateful acknowledgment is made to Ginn and Company, Boston, Mass., for paragraph 
3, which appears in The Outcasts of Poker Flat, by Bret Harte. 
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Underscore the correct phrase needed to complete the following 

sentence: 

Uncle Billy: 

(a) passed rapidly to a bellicose state 

(b) became maudlin 

 snored 

(d) went into a stupor 

Check true statements, if any: 

(a) These four people were camping at Sandy Bar. 

(b) They stopped at a most suitable place for a camp. 

(c) These people were journeying to Sandy Bar from Poker Flat. 

Check the true statements, if any: 

(a) The party was not equipped or provisioned for camping. 

(b) Mr. Oakhurst remonstrated with his fellow-travelers. 

(c) Mr. Oakhurst calmly surveyed the surroundings and decided it 
was a suitable spot for a camp. 


VI. Exercises in Obtaining Detailed Sentence Meanings 


In working through the exercise in obtaining detailed sentence 


meanings, students were instructed to read each sentence carefully, 
then to write “yes” or “no” after it, according to the way in which 
they thought it should be answered. The exercise was followed by dis- 
cussion and self-checking. 


Sewn 


Is conversation a way of living with others? 

Is public opinion always unfair? 

Is the teaching staff the most important factor in education? 
Do many people fail to develop their personalities ? 

Is capitalistic management always infallible? 

Is government essential? 

Is competition a socialistic belief? 

Does over-production result in waste? 

Is common law to be trusted? 

Is the United States the most democratic country in the world? 
Does the United States exalt the common man? 


. Do most people criticize constructively ? 

. Is carefulness necessarily conservatism ? 

. Is the political party a composite of groups? 

. Does dissatisfaction among the people foster change? 

. Is propaganda an important influence in molding public opinion? 
. Is public opinion difficult to change? 

. Is advertising a science? 

. Does it take a majority to mold public opinion? 


Is every man born with inherited prejudices ? 
Is the group spirit becoming stronger in the United States? 
Has the field of psychology been completely explored? 


. Has mass production made it possible for the United States to 


undersell the world? 


. Did civil liberty exist in America before the Declaration of Inde- 


pendence ? 


. Are depressions comparatively recent phenomena? 

. Did the feudal system bind the masses of the people? 
. Is democracy a form of despotism? 

. Was the World War justified? 
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Does the United States belong to the League of Nations? 

Is it a good policy to learn by making mistakes? 

Is speech a natural instinct? 

Is speech fundamental to our civilization ? 

Is sickness the greatest single cause of poverty? 

Does social well-being mean the proper division of wealth entirely? 
Should happiness be based on contentment alone? 

Does sociology draw on many other subject fields for information ? 
Do previous experiences affect the decisions of judges in a debate? 
Have we learned how to fit the radio into the program of advancing 
civilization ? 

Is the best test of the quality of a civilization the quality of its 
leisure? 

Should historical happenings in the past serve as a guide post in 
the future? 

Is a good singer one who reads music well? 

Is the standard of living uniform throughout the United States? 
Do less than half the homes in America measure up to the minimum 
standards of health and decency? 

Does medicine exist to furnish an income to practitioners ? 

Is the modern trend toward extreme individualism ? 

Is the history of the law the history of the moral development of 
the race? 

Is crime increasing in the United States? 

Is emotion the motive power of life? 

Has the individual laborer’s position always been precarious ? 

Is personality definite and measurable like scholastic intelligence ? 


VII. Exercises in Answering Questions on Sections of Indexes 


The exercise in answering questions on sections of indexes was de- 


signed to give practice in locating information through the use of an 
index. Before working with the exercise the students were told to read 
one question at a time in Part 2, to find the answer in Part 1, then 
to write the answer opposite the question. 


Discussion followed and students corrected their own answers. 


Part 1 


Africa, chernozems, 554; coal fields, 575; mineral deposits, 596; phos. 


phorous deposits, 602; plateau of, 418; potential water powers 
490; prairie soils, 554. 


Agricultural production, cultural features associated with, 635-47; com- 


position of farm, 645-7; cropping systems, 639-41; distribution par- 
terns of land, 637, 638; farm unit, 644-7; interculture, 640-1; kinus 
and number of livestock, 643-4; livestock units, 641; multiple cro: - 
ping, 640-1; shape of farm, 645; transhumance, 642; livestock pru 
duction, 642. 


Alluvial fans, 306, 307, 355, 356; convex surface of, 356; gravels in 


357; irrigation of, 357. 


Alluvial floodplains, 349. 

Animal life, 494-5; in subarctic realm, 739; in tundra, 749-50. 
Anthracite coal mines, Pennsylvania, 568. 

Anthracite fields, Appalachian, structure of, 566. 

Appalachian bituminous coal, structure of, 566. 

Appalachian bituminous region, 568. 

Australia artesian basin, 486; coal fields, 575; cuestiform plains, 328; 


laterite, 545; mineral deposits, 596; plateau-hill region, 437; sand 
plains, 394; western plateau, 419. 
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Bay of Fundy, 411; tidal range, 415. 

Bituminous coal, 278, 564. 

Bituminous coal region, Appalachian, 568. 

Bituminous fields, Appalachian, structure of, 566. 

Brazil, iron ores in, 590; southeastern, soils of, 547. 

Canada, chernozems, 554; eastern, coal, 571; ice scoured plains, 364, 367; 
lignites, 571; petroleum regions, 580. 

Chernozems, 552, 553-4, 715-16, 731-3; distribution of, 554; profile, 539. 

Climate, controls of, 42-3; definition of, 42; elements of, 41-153; humid 
subtropical, 211-20, 710-12; marine west-coast, 220-8, 468, 708-19; 
Mediterranean, 200-10, 703-6; savanna, 171-8, 681-3; subarctic, 
245-52, 736-7; tropical rainforest, 160-71, 667-9; dry, 179-99, 690-3; 
humid continental, 231-45, 725-7; low-latitude dry, 182-93; middle- 
latitude dry, 193-9; tropical rainy, 159-60, 160-78. 

Climatic types, 154-8; distribution of, 157-8; dry, 179-99; humid conti- 
nental, 231-52; humid mesothermal, 200-28; humid microthermal, 
229-52; humid subtropical, 211-20; ice-cap, 260-2; low-latitude desert 
and steppe, 182-93; marine west-coast, 220-8. 

Coal, 278, 562-75; accessibility of, 565; age relationships, 563; Alaskan, 
570; structural associations, 562; varieties, 564. 

Coal regions, Appalachian, structure of, 566. 

Coniferous and mixed forest, 729-30. 

Coniferous forest, 513-17; in subarctic realm, 738-9; light in, 513; in 
lower middle latitudes, 514-16; relation of to soil, 548; southern pine, 
516-17; subarctic, 513. 


ParT 2 


1. On what page is transhumance in agriculture Answer 
discussed ? 

2. Can you find information on the Alaskan coal 
fields? 

3. Animal life in the tundra is discussed where? 

4. Where may you find general information upon the 
chernozems ? 

5. Do they have iron ores in Brazil? 

6. Where can you find material upon the tidal range 
of Bay of Fundy? 

7. Are there mineral deposits in Australia? 

8. Under what other head will you look for the 
structure of Appalachian bituminous coal? 

9. Where can you locate material upon livestock 
units ? 

10. Can you find material on the Pennsylvania coal 
mines ? 

11. Upon the Alaskan coal mines? 

12. Where can you locate information upon humid 
mesothermal climate ? 

13. Where can you find a discussion of the subarctic 
forests ? 

14. On what page can you find material on the allu- 
vial floodplains ? 

15. Can you learn anything about the coastal plains 
in Africa? 

16. Upon what pages may you find information upon 
the bituminous coal regions? 

17. Does Canada have petroleum ? 

18. On what page may a definition of climate be 
found? 

19. Where can you learn about the varieties of coal? 
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20. Is there any information upon coniferous and Answer 
mixed forest? 

21. Would you be able to find material upon the tropi- 
cal rainforest ? 

22. Where can you learn about the Australian plateau- 
hill region? 

23. Is there any material upon interculture? 

24. Is there material upon glaciofluvial drift in Aus- 
tralia? 

25. Where can you find information on the savanna 
climate ? 


VIII. Exercises in Remembering What Is Read 


The exercises in remembering were of four types. The first two 
of these were: (a) making a summary of the main points in a selection, 
then memorizing the summary, and (b) taking brief key-word notes on a 
selection, then memorizing them. 

Instructions for using these exercises will be found in the sample 
below. Oral reproduction of content that had been memorized and dis- 
cussion followed the working out of each exercise. 


TYPE a 


Make a summary of the main points in this selection, then memorize 
the summary. 


What is the meaning and importance of this ability? Consider the 
child or adult in life outside the school who seeks to understand or solve 
a problem through reading. With his problem in mind he locates appro- 
priate information successfully, reads it with required understanding, 
selects and evaluates the particular items of concern, and, if necessary, 
organizes the material. If his purpose involves the job of reproducing 
parts of what he reads, he is faced with the additional necessity of 
determining just what items he should try to keep in mind. His ability 
to make this decision accurately will largely determine the effectiveness 
of his reproduction. If he is skillful, the material he decides to remem- 
ber will consist of the important items needed to provide an under- 
standing of the problem. No attempt will be made to remember all the 
details read, even though they may be relevant. In addition, every item 
selected for retention will be entirely pertinent. If he is unskilled, the 
attempt may be made to remember all that is read, whether appropriate 
or inappropriate, or several important items may be omitted. 

When the reader has decided successfully upon the parts to be 
remembered, he is then faced with an additional need. He must know 
how to set about securing the retention of the parts chosen for repro- 
duction. This requires him to know the various technics of procedure 
which may aid retention, such as making a summary, outlining, under- 
lining, rereading, memorizing, and the like. Furthermore, he must have 
acquired the technic of using these procedures effectively. 

The child in schoo] meets precisely the same situation during the 
study of lessons in the content subjects. In the preparation of a given 
assignment in such subjects as history, geography, science, and hygiene, 
the pupil needs to decide what part of the material he reads should be 
kept in mind for the recitation or other subsequent situations which 
require reproduction. In addition he must know how to use successfully 
the economical ways and means of securing retention. His ability to 
do these things accurately may mean a large part of the difference 
between high and low achievement. 
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TYPE b 
Take brief key-word notes on this selection, then memorize them. 


The teacher can see that children are taught to use study aids 
known to be helpful in remembering. Consider the pupil who, in study- 
ing his lesson in science through reading, has come to the point where 
he has chosen successfully the items he should remember for subsequent 
class discussion. He knows that perhaps tomorrow the class will hold 
him responsible for the information he has found relative to the prob- 
lems to be discussed. He is immediately faced with the need of taking 
steps to insure retention of the important ideas he had read. How can 
he proceed ? 

Probably the commonest procedure used is the single undirected 
reading. This means that the pupil reads his material through once 
without problems in mind and hopes that he will be able to remember 
it. But this hope is not well founded. Experiments reported by Yoakam 
and Brown show that the single undirected reading is very inefficient 
as a means of mastering important items in factual material. It is a 
poor way to study in terms of both immediate and delayed recall. 

It should be said in passing that since the single reading probably 
is used rather commonly with poor results, one of two things should be 
done. Either the single reading must be improved as a means of 
remembering, or the pupil must be taught to use other procedures that 
are more effective. Fortunately suggestions relative to the improvement 
of the single reading are available. As a result of years of experience 
investigating this common study procedure, Yoakam has the following 
points to make: 

1. Be sure that the child has a definite purpose when he reads 
factual material a single time, such as finding a particular reference, 
looking for certain facts, getting the gist of the thought or some other 
such definite reason for reading. 

2. Hold the child responsible for reporting accurately such facts 
as he has read a single time. He will fail at first but with practice he 
will grow more and more efficient. 

3. In an attempt to develop this power, use very easy material 
at first and gradually increase the difficulty of the material as the child 
gains in ability. 

Point out to the child the importance of being able to read 
rapidly and efficiently in this manner and show him in what situations 
it is particularly useful; as in comparing one reference with another, 
in looking for answers to a series of definite problems, in reading 
current magazines and newspapers, and the like. 

5. Test the child frequently by rigid oral or written tests. Written 
tests of an objective character—completion, multiple choice, or true- 
false tests, direction exercises, or tests of short questions requiring a 
word or phrase for an answer—are particularly useful for this purpose. 

6. Encourage the development of this power by showing the child 
his progress. Graph the scores from day to day and try to get the 
child interested in improving his own record. 

7. Encourage children who are developing this power by giving 
them particular problems to report upon and requiring that they secure 
accurate information by means of a single efficient reading. 

8. Encourage the child to discriminate between material which 
needs careful, assimilative study, and that which can be treated effi- 
ciently by means of a single skillful contact. 

But to return to our main point of discussion. Here again is the 
pupil who is ready to try to fix the ideas he has chosen to remember. 
How can he proceed? What can he do in addition to merely reading 
the material once? 

Obviously there are several possible procedures. He can underline 
the important ideas he has chosen and trust that such technic will help 
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him to retain them; he can reread the material twice or several times; 
or as he reads he can write down original questions that cover the 
points to be remembered, and attempt to answer them later. He can 
take notes. He may write out a summary, or he might make an outline 
of the material. These and other procedures are available to him. 

Unfortunately, evidence is not available on the efficiency of all of 
these procedures. Some of them however have been tested. Yoakam 
and Good have shown that undirected rereading is but little better than 
the undirected single reading. In fact Yoakam’s data show clearly that 
undirected rereadings are decidedly uneconomical, and indicate further 
that the directed single reading is more helpful than undirected reread- 
ings. There is, of course, the probability that directed rereadings are 
more effective than the directed single reading. At any rate the impli- 
eation is clear. If the child is taught to reread material as a means 
of aiding retention the rereading must be directed by questions or 
problems. 

Germane has found that undirected rereading is better than a 
pupil self-made summary, but, what is more important, his data show 
also that when the child makes a summary which is directed by specific 
problems the retention is better than that which results from undirected 
rereading. As mentioned previously, Newlun’s data show that children 
who make directed summaries retain more than those who do not. 

So far as the writer knows, no other possible procedures with the 
exception of outlining have been checked. As noted in Chapter XI, 
Barton has shown that children who outline material retain more than 
those who don’t. Apparently nothing is available on the value of such 
procedures as underlining, making and answering original questions, 
taking notes, and other procedures. One is tempted to think that their 
value depends upon their accuracy. There are notes and notes, questions 
and questions, and underlining and underlining. Some might be harmful 
in the sense that they are poor notes, poor questions, or poor under- 
linings. To be good they must cover the important items and show 
proper relationships. Someone should take the time to discover whether 
or not note taking, underlining, and the like are helpful. 

The chief point of this discussion is to show the teacher some 
things she can do to help the child remember what he reads. If she 
allows him to read the material only once, that reading must be directed 
by specific problems that cover the points to be remembered. If she 
encourages him to reread the material, she must do more than say— 
“Well, read it again.” She must see that each rereading is a directed 
reading. If she suggests that he should make a summary of the main 
points, she must see that this summary is made under the stimulation 
and direction of specific questions or problems. 

There is still more for her to do. If she encourages the pupil to 
use such procedures as summarizing, outlining, underlining, and taking 
notes, she must see that these technics are taught. This means that the 
programs in selecting information, in organizing information, and in 
deciding what should be remembered, as outlined in Chapters X, XI, 
and the first part of Chapter XII, must be carried out grade by grade. 
It is useless to tell the child that outlining or summarizing will help 
him to remember what he reads, unless he already knows how to do 
these jobs accurately.’ 


The other two types of exercises in remembering were: (c) making 
an outline of a selection, then memorizing the outline, and (d) picking 
out important points mentally, and memorizing them. 


* Grateful acknowledgment is made to Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass., for 
permission to use the content above, which appears in Reading and Literature in the 
Elementary Grades, by Paul McKee. 
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The instructions for using these exercises are given within the 


exercise itself. Oral reproduction of parts memorized followed work 
with each exercise. 


TYPE ¢ 
Make an outline of this selection, then memorize the outline. 


During the first half of the Nineteenth Century it was common to 
find herded together in the poorhouses all classes of public dependents: 
the old and the young, the able-bodied and the diseased, the morally 
depraved with the virtuous, the mentally sound with the insane, the 
epileptic, and the idiot. The evils growing out of such conditions became 
intolerable in a civilized society and some measure of segregation was 
early demanded. 

One of the first steps taken was the segregation of the insane. 
While the harmless insane had been kept in the poorhouses, those whose 
insanity had assumed a violent form were thrown in jail. This dispo- 
sition of such cases was at first due in part, no doubt, to the belief, 
not so long since current, that the insane person was possessed of a 
devil. 

To give each of those dependents in the ordinary poorhouse who 
was especially afflicted the care which his condition demanded was 
impracticable. In consequence, the state began to take over the care 
of such cases. When more enlightened counsels began to prevail, these 
unfortunates were sent to private institutions already established, to 
which state subsidies were thereupon granted. Although this practice 
is still followed with respect to certain classes of cases in a few states, 
the general custom has been to establish institutions maintained by the 
state. 

As early as 1830, Massachusetts had an asylum for the insane 
where proper care could be afforded them and remedial treatment could 
be applied to curable cases. The alarming increase in mental diseases 
has made this the most numerous group of defectives in the care of 
the public. Every state has established at least one, and each of the 
more populous states now maintains several hospitals for the insane. 

The demand for general hospital facilities, especially for persons 
living beyond easy access to those provided by cities, has resulted in a 
considerable number of states in the establishment of state hospitals 
for the general treatment of accidents and diseases. These are in some 
cases maintained in connection with a state school of medicine under 
the control of the state university. In certain cases the facilities of 
this kind are differentiated and special hospitals maintained for women 
and children. Such excellence has been attained by many of these state 
hospitals for the treatment of diseases of both the body and the mind 
that they are freely resorted to by the well-to-do as well as by those 
who are unable to bear the cost of the treatment elsewhere. In most 
of these institutions those who are financially able are expected to 
pay a fee, though those who cannot are treated free by the state or 
the cost charged to the locality from which they come. 

Other classes of unfortunates which clearly claimed the attention 
of the state were the deaf, dumb, and the blind. The care of the state 
extended to these classes should not be considered as charity, although 
frequently so grouped officially. It is more properly thought of as a 
form of special education designed both for general culture and voca- 
tional training. Early in the Nineteenth Century some of the New 
England States were providing for the education of the deaf, dumb and 
blind in privately conducted institutions. Some of the states have con- 
tinued until at lesst a very recent date, as in the case of the insane, to 
make provisions n this manner. Most states however have established 


institutions for the education of these classes of defectives. The ad- 
vancement of medical and psychological science had led to the estab- 
lishment, likewise, of special institutions for the care and treatment 
of the feeble-minded, the epileptics, the inebriates, and the tubercular. 
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TYPE d 


Pick out the important points mentally and memorize as you read 
through the exercise. 


Our Original Stock 


In previous chapters it has been shown that in all our early educa- 
tional traditions and procedure we were essentially English. The Dutch 
parochial school had been established in a few towns in New Amsterdam, 
but most of these had lapsed or been superseded by English schools 
after New Amsterdam passed to the control of the English. Some 
Lutheran Swedes had settled along the Delaware and established there 
their type of schools, but in time these were assimilated by the English 
around them and they, too, became English-speaking schools. Only in 
Pennsylvania was there any marked grouping of non-English-speaking 
peoples. We were in origin, and by the time of the American Revolution 
certainly had become an English-type colony, speaking the English 
language, following English customs and observances, adopting English 
law and English habits in morality and Sunday observances, and such 
schools as existed were, always excepting the Germans of Pennsylvania, 
almost entirely English-speaking schools. 

Some conception as to the character of our original population 
may be obtained from the records of the first Federal Census, taken 
in 1790. It was not customary then, as it is now, to note the country 
in which each person was born and the nationality of the parents, and 
an analysis has been made of the names of all persons appearing on 
the lists of this first census to determine their original nationality. The 
result is shown for the white population in the accompanying drawing. 
This shows that 83.5 per cent of the population possessed names indicat- 
ing pure English origin, and that 91.8 per cent had names which pointed 
to their having come from the British Isles. The next largest name- 
nationality was the German, with 5.6 per cent, and those were found 
chiefly in Pennsylvania, where they constituted 26.1 per cent of the 
total population. Next were those having Dutch names, who constituted 
2 per cent of the whole population, and 16.1 per cent of the population 
of New York. No other nationality constituted over one-half of one 
per cent of the total. The New England States then were almost as 
English as England itself, 93 to 96 per cent of the names being pure 
English, and 98.5 to 99.8 per cent being from the British Isles. 
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A List of Bulletins in the Field of Education, 
Indiana University 


The following is a list of the bulletins published by the School of 
Education, Indiana University. 

All bulletins which are available at the present time may be secured 
for fifty cents ($.50) per copy, with the exception of the Second Revision 
of the Bibliography of Educational Measurements; the Bibliography of 
School Buildings, Grounds and Equipment—Part I; The Philosophy of 
Human Relations—Individual and Collective; the Bibliography of School 
Surveys and of References on School Surveys; and the Bibliography of 
College and University Buildings, Grounds, and Equipment, which may 
be secured for seventy-five cents ($.75) per copy and may be obtained 
from the University Bookstore. 

Proceedings of the High School Principals’ Conference (November 23 and 24, 1928). 
Vol. I, No. 1, 1924. 85 p. (Supply exhausted.) 
Investigation of Nursing as a Professional Opportunity for Girls. Part I, Technical 


Study; Part II, Vocational Information Bulletin. By Florence E. Blazier. Vol. I, No. 2, 
1924. 69 p. 

Proceedings of the Eleventh Conference on Educational Measur ts. Vol. I, No. 8, 
1925. 141 p. 

Proceedings of the High School Principals’ Conference (November 14 and 15, 1924). 
Vol. I, No. 4, 1925. 49 p. (Supply exhausted.) 

First Revision of the Bibliography of Educational Measurements. Compiled by the 
Bureau of Codperative Research. Vol. I, No. 5, 1925. 147 p. (Supply exhausted.) 

Proceedings of the Twelfth Conference on Educational Measurements. Vol. I, No. 6, 
1925. 76 p. 

The Effect of Population upon Ability to Support Education. By Harold F. Clark. 
Vol. II, No. 1, 1925. 28 p. 

Proceedings of the High School Principals’ Conference (November 20 and 21, 1925). 
Vol. II, No. 2, 1925. 77 p. (Supply exhausted.) 

A Cross-Indexed Bibliography on School Budgets. By Harold F. Clark. Vol. II, No. 3, 
1926. 66 p. 

A Comparison of the Results Made on Certain Standardized Tests by Pupils in the 
Bloomington High School Who Were Taught in Classes of the Same Grade by University 
Student Teachers and by Regular High School Teachers. By Carl G. F. Franzén. Vol. 
II, No. 4, 1926. 19 p. 

Proceedings of the Thirteenth Annual Conference on Educational Measurements. Vol. 
II, No. 5, 1926. 103 p. 

When to Issue School Bonds. By Harold Florian Clark and Paul Royalty. Vol. I, 
No. 6, 1926. 16 p. 

Students’ Attitude Toward Examinations. By Grover T. Somers. Vol. III, No. 1, 
1926. 48 p. 


Proceedings of the High School Principals’ Conference (November 12 and 13, 1926). 
Vol. III, No. 2, 1926. 27 p. 


Index Numbers in School Administration. By Harold F. Clark. Vol. III, No. 3, 1927. 


35 p. 
Topical Analysis of 234 School Surveys. Compiled by the Bureau of Codperative 
Research. Vol. III, No. 4, 1927. 111 p. (Supply exhausted.) 

Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Conference on Elementary Supervision. Vol. III, 
No. 5, 1927. 64 p. 

Proceedings of the Fourteenth Annual Conference on Educational Measurements. 
Vol. III, No. 6, 1927. 66 p. 

Some Phases of the Junior College Movement. By I. Owen Foster, Harold F. Clark, Wil- 
lard W. Patty, and Leo M. Chamberlain. Vol. IV, No. 1, 1927. 125 p. (Supply exhausted.) 

Second Revision of the Bibliography of Educational Measurements. By Henry Lester 
Smith and Wendell William Wright. Vol. IV, No. 2, 1927. 251 p. 
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Bibliography of School Buildings, Grounds, and Equipment, Part I. By Henry Lester 
Smith and Leo Martin Chamberlain. Vol. IV, No. 3, 1928. 326 p. 

Proceedings of the High School Principals’ Conference (November 18 and 19, 1927). 
Vol. IV, No. 4, 1928. 54 p. 

The Economic Effects of Education. By Harold F. Clark. Vol. IV, No. 5, 1928. 39 p. 

Proceedings of the Fifteenth Annual Conference on Educational Measurements. Vol. 
IV, No. 6, 1928. 73 p. 

Proceedings of the Fifth Annual Conference on Elementary Supervision. Vol. V, No. 1, 
1928. 54 p. 

Proceedings of the High School Principals’ Conference (November 16 and 17, 1928). 
Vol. V, No. 2, 1928. 38 p. 

The Development and Use of a Composite Achi t Test. By Wendell William 
Wright. Vol. V, No. 3, 1929. 90 p. 

An Analysis of the Attitudes of American Educators and Others Toward a Program 
of Education for World Friendship and Understanding. By Henry Lester Smith and Leo 
Martin Chamberlain. Vol. V, No. 4, 1929. 109 p. 

Tentative Program for Teaching World Friendship and Understanding in Teacher 
Training Institutions and in Public Schools for Children Who Range from Six to Fourteen 
Years of Age. By Henry Lester Smith and Sherman Gideon Crayton. Vol. V, No. 5, 
1929. 64 p. 

Proceedings of the Sixteenth Annual Conference on Educational Measurements. Vol. 
V, No. 6, 1929. 96 p. 

Proceedings of the Sixth Annual Conference on Elementary Supervision. Vol. VI, 
No. 1, 1929. 73 p. 

An Analysis of the Duties of County School Superintendents and Superintendents of 
Schools in Certain Cities in Indiana. By Henry Lester Smith and Leo Martin Chamber- 
lain. Vol. VI, No. 2, 1929. 94 p. 

Proceedings of the High School Principals’ Conference (November 22 and 23, 1929). 
Vol. VI, No. 3, 1930. 51 p. 

Coéperative Studies in S dary Educati By Henry Lester Smith and Carl G. F. 
Franzén. Vol. VI, No. 4, 1930. 121 p. 

Proceedings of the Seventeenth Annual Conference on Educational Measurements. Vol. 
VI, No. 5, 1930. 103 p. 

Proceedings of the Seventh Annual Conference on Elementary Supervision. Vol. VI, 
No. 6, 1930. 102 p. 

A Study in Teacher Supply and Demand in Indiana. By I. Owen Foster, Robert K. 
Devricks, Harry N. Fitch, Earl C. Bowman, and George L. Roberts. Vol. VII, No. 1, 
1930. 77 p. 

Proceedings of the High School Principals’ Conference (November 7 and 8, 1930). 
Vol. VII, No. 2, 1930. 70 p. 

The Philosophy of Human Relations: Individual and Collective—A Source Book. By 
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